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FOUNDATIONS OF BIOLOGY 


By LORANDE LOSS WOODRUFF 


Professor of Biology in Yale University 


An authoritative basic textbook in general biology, so arranged that 


by the omission of two chapters it is adapted for use in courses in gen 


eral zoology. 


Professor Woodruff's book skillfully combines the fundamental 
principles of biology with the study of individual types; it embodies the 
recent advances in the teaching of biology and records the new discov- 
eries in biological research. At once comprehensive in scope and simple 


in plan, it is distinguished by balance of treatment and clarity of style. 


This fully-matured exposition of the subject is the outgrowth of the 


author's experience with large classes of Yale students during the past 


fifteen years. 


The first chapter deals with the scope of biology, the second with 
the physical basis of life. Then follow five general chapters on early 
forms of plant and animal life, discussing organizational units, the 
metabolism of green plants, simple animals and colorless plants. A 


detailed analysis of the plant body and reproduction in plants is followed 
by a similar but more extensive analysis of the animal body—nutrition, 
circulation and respiration, excretion, coordination, and reproduction, 
bringing the evolutionary process up to the Origin of the Individual. In 
a chapter on The Heritage of the Individual, the author discusses fully 
the heritability of variations, recombinations, Galton’s law, Mendelism 
neo-Mendelism, and Selection. The last three chapters are concerned 
respectively with the Adaptation of Organisms, the Origin of Species 


and Epochs in Biological History. 


Appended to the text are a classification of plants and animals, a 
bibliography, a glossary, and an index. Two hundred apt illustrations 


amplify the book, and increase its exceptional value as a textbook and 


as a handbook for the general reader. 


Cloth, Crown octavo, 476 pages, $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL 
SCHOOLS! 


the annua 

shorter, 

‘oOuntry Cl 
ial elementary school period 
children 


rs whereas urban 


teachers and better condi 
eight vears. 


all. the 
yrted for rural children 


Ss is not Even meagre 


are but 


ndueted and less well attended. 


children lose 28 per cent. of the 


ths school term prov ded fon 
rban children lose a much smaller 
21 per cent. of the nine months 


ded 


that illiteraey is twice as bad in 


in cities. So great is this 


n urban districts, and child 


ong rural children three times 


as among urban ehildren. 


National Educ ition 


July 5, 1922. 


ed before the 
| 


bos 


ton, Mass., 


‘ause OT the hea\ toll 


] 
people ol 


young | 


ipon the 
school advantages for ru 
sadly 
it one SIX 
for urban vouth. 
‘ious of all 
SCHOOLS, 


Viewed 


expected ot 


rural 


» school. 


vr 150.000, 


ir high scho lel 


-eent.. or 30.000. have finished onlv the 
vhth vrade. Only TWO pel eent 
nal school graduates, and 15,000, chiefly 


Neg ro 
xth grade product. 


rura SCLIO hot nore 


menace 


Contributing still further to the 


of this situation is the scarcity and inef 


ficiency of rural school supervision. Only 


12 states provide professionally-prepared 


supervisors for rural schools, hile the 


whole problem IS still further con pil ‘ated 


n 28 of our 45 states through » political 


election of county superintendent u 


basis of partisan politics. 


these general 


To vitalize 
pause for a few concrete 
‘Tligh 
vear-old boy 
dred miles directing us 
main of his father 
Texas. ‘‘Am | 


I reckon not. 


school nterrovated 


who had ridden for 


over the 
’s eattle ranch 


roin tO 


west 


school ! Say, what is a high 
school, anywa "ds 
“a 


old Mary with unworried complacence, 
Hardly a day but 


drawled the father of 10-vea 


‘*Mary does real well. 
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100 poul 
Nehoo 
school much. I nee 
ten, 
ferent indee 
} 


‘nt voung mother 


who exclaimed 


keep 


our children can 


‘ts—this time to New Eng 

intelligent City boy com 

pon school conditions in the 

hborhood where he spends his 

summers: “*Just wait till you see what 

these poor country children have to put 

ith in this town—a little mite of a 

school house, 107 vears old, set right along 

the side of the road without an inch of 
ound for baseball or anything!’ 

Small wonder that this lad should have 
been so unfavorably impressed with the 
school facilities of his rural companions. 
‘or had not he attended school in an iron- 
mining village of northern Minnesota 
where school revenue had been so plentiful 
that, after every conceivable investment 
for edueation had been made, funds still 
remained and were finally used for the 
placing of a $10,000 painting across the 
front wall of the school auditorium? 

Then again—up in the mountains of an 
Appalachian state after two days spent in 
seeing the most miserable and abject con- 
ditions of rural edueation that could pos- 
sibly be imagined. ‘‘And just how did 
you happen to become county superin- 


tendent here?’’ I finally inquired with as 


much grace as possible of the inefficient 


lisinterested vouth, himss 
d but a ninth grad: 
the destiny of 5,000 
is untrained hands. 
with echoes of 
trong in h 
l didn’t wai 
| wanted to 
local politiciar s 
heriff and they said | 
ntv s iperintendent for 


less humorous. howe ey) 


‘h iwnorance 
In a similar count 
tate ‘Old Aunt Sad 
rnarled and twisted as 
\) 
» shut-in comn 
either school e¢} 
realizes to this day that the 
rheumatism which made a marty) 
her 87 years might have been p: 


through the proper care . 7 


Once more the scene shift 
a prosperous corn-grow ine sc 
the Middle West with a your 


teacher of 20 years remarking « 


ically as we sped along in her Ford 


while the breeze played havoe 
bobbed eurls, ‘‘You needn’t exe 
Donaldson to me. There isn’t a te 
this county, nor a pupil either 


matter, who isn’t well aware that 


elected county superintendent just 
he’s an old politician, and that he 
know the first thing about moder 
tion. He visited my school only 


year and then sat near the stove a) 


asleep! As for supervision, this co 


hasn’t any! And I don’t know 


xx" 


should have done with my beginne 


vear if that Helping Teacher frie 
yours in New Jersey hadn’t put my 


on her mailing list and sent me the 


y 


ev 


i 
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itlines which she mailed each 
her own teachers.’”’ 
llv—this glimpse from the far 


Yes.” 


education, a white man himself, 


continued the state agent 


rly attainments and true demo 
‘iples, ‘‘we have in the Negro 
sO ealled. one of the most Sig 


ispects of rural education and an 
able argument for federal aid to 


Eighty-five per cent. of the 


llion Negroes of the United 
| live on the land, thus making 
on very largely a problem ot 
elfare. And that the whole issue 
a situation for federal subsidy 
ist agree when I| tell you that we 
inties right here in this. state 


end an average of $28.42 a vear 


education of each white child and 


“7 cents a year for the education of 
Negro child. matter 


the Negro children are simply not 


il 


Of course as a 


ol. But when one picks up a daily 
and sees all the unrest and race con 
which ignorance and prejudice have 
ed, he is well ready to try a pro 
f education and enlightenment for 

All this, as I have said, is very 


a rural problem and a question of 
aid.”’ 
let it not be inferred from what has 
making 


is 


rural education 
Indeed there is undoubtedly 


said that 
Tess. 

‘ld of education where greater strides 
been made in the last 15 years. Ever 
the report of the Country Life Com- 
n in 1908 the upward trend in this 
las been steadfast and pronounced. 


the gains of the last decade make a 


litable showing. 


Al 


this brief period, consolidation, com- 

regarded by all as the best and most 
ersal solution of the rural school prob- 
has increased no less than six fold, 
ng a present national total of 12,000 


Lis? 





schools of this type. The county unit has 


spread from 11 states to 21; real profes 
sional supervision for rural schools has 


more than doubled in area, and been 


greatly developed in technique; educa- 


tional expenditure for rural children has 


increased from an average of $153 per 
capita to $24; rural school nursing has 
been widely extended; rural illiteracy 
vastly reduced; and high school oppor 
tunity for country children many times 
increased. More significant still has been 
the advancement of standards for rural 
teachers and the general development of 
departments of rural edueation in normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges. Most note 
worthy of all, however, has been the 
fundamental growth in scientifie attitude 
and scholarly attainments which is rap 
idly transforming the whole rural field 


from a mere game of chance into a recog 
the 
this, 


vreat 
the 


phase of 

all 
nation owes much to the modern 
who have fought the good fight and made 
Most indebted of all 


is it to that unsung and uncrowned hero, 


nized and respected 


profession of edueation. In 


pioneers 


these gains possible. 


the typical county or rural superintendent 
who, when any good at all, is the best, 
courageous and most 


the 


most versatile, most 


worthy and wisest figure on whole 


stage of American education. 
But with all that has been accomplished 


much remains to be done. Mountains of 


prejudice, both urban and rural, must be 
labor’’ lav- 


removed, and ‘‘long days of 


ishly expended before country children as 
a whole may receive the full measure of 


the birthright due them. In this greatest 


and most important task of modern educa- 


tion several needs predominate clearly. 


Chief among these are the following: 
1. First. the definition and establish- 


ment of a sound philosophical basis, broad- 


ly conceived and adequately realized 


through im- 


a revised curriculum and 
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proved methods of teaching. Nowhere in 
the whole field of rural education is there 
a more imperative need than this necessity 
for a restatement of its objectives. 

The hue and ery of the world for food 


¢ 


and the clamor of our eities for 


; 


irmers 
who will contentedly till the soil and min 
ister to the demands of their ey 

ing populations has led us to regard coun 
try children as fore-ordained to the farm 
and to plan accordingly for them. 

Some there are who would voecationalize 
the rural elementary school, limit it to the 
contacts and ideals of the immediate com- 
munity, select its teaching content in 
terms of adult needs, reduce its responsi 
bility for perpetuating the world’s best 
social inheritance, and so restrict and 
blindfold country children as to foree 
them of necessity, through ignorance or 
compulsion, into farming as a life voea 
tion. 

Time forbids an elaboration of this 
point but woe unto the governments or to 
the people anywhere who fail to realize 
the dangers of this policy and to guard 
the youth of their farms from such ex 
ploitation. 

2. Important also is the urgent neces 
sity for the reorganization of rural educa 
tion. Here the wide applications of con 
solidation, the necessity for a larger taxing 
unit, and the demand for a wise adjust 
ment between lay and professional control 
are all commonly recognized. 

4. So too is the third and unquestioned 
need for increased aid to rural edueation 
particularly in its elementary and non 
vocational aspects. 

The total biennial appropriation of the 
United States government for general 
education is $600,000. For agriculture 
and vocational education the biennial ap 
propriation is over 53 millions. So ex- 
treme is this situation that the govern 


ment seems to say in action if not prin 


Would vou be well ca 
rural community 
‘as a pure-bred pig 
ealf and not as a free-born Ame 
Or if choosing childhood be su 
at about 15 vears of age so as 
early school life 
But if reform is ever 
on the whole fundamental 
rural edueation in all its sig 
pects it must come largely throug] 
eral awakening of public sentiment 
great stirring of publie conscience 
5. This, in turn, demands the tf 
and development of a permanent 
ship for the rural sehool field, 
fast becoming a reality and whi 
be the equal in every respect or the 
lay and professional leadership n 
ing the most favored urban schools 
With only one of these needs, he 
are we primarily concerned at this 


This is the question of federal aid par 


larly as outlined in our own educat 
bill now before the Congress of the | 
States. There is not a feature of 
but would mark a_ milestone in 
progress—not a feature but would 
opportunities ten-fold for country 
dren everywhere—a bill, in facet 
every provision was planned with the 


eifie needs of country ehildren cle 


mind. Literaey, Americanization, he 


teacher-training and the equalizatior 


educational opportunity—who can 


tion but that all of these save the se 


perhaps are even more urgently nec 


r 


tated by conditions in the open count 


9 


than in urban centers’? 
With the needs and conditions of 


childhood thus plainly before us how 


we pause, how lose heart. how au 


among ourselves on petty details and 
mentative theories? While we | 
and dispute eight million childrer 
losing the opportunity of childhood 
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bill and to labor econ 


ason and out until its 
and lite fo 


childrer 


res are realized, 
especially country 


istly enlarged and enriche 


MABEL C'ARNI 
| VERSITY 


SCOPE OF COLLEGIATE REG- 
ISTRATION STATISTICS! 

the 
the attitud: 
Walter Bagehot’'s 


epigram, ** There are les, damned 


LONALLY, American publi 


ed as taking toward 
represented in 
i tatisties, or in Cartoonist 


exclamation, ‘‘Yes. but 


an anything !’’ 
this 


| believe. the eonverse ot 


true. The American public is 


the reverent respect for sciet 


mulas and _ statisties whiecl 


upon 
ssor Morize, a keen French observe 
ented recently at Harvard. 
ttract neither ridicule nor awe, but 
to inspire confidence may perhaps 
“l as the best personal ambitior 
us who purvey registration sta 


The aim of sueh statisties (and 


‘iterion of success), clearly should 
» determining and reporting of facts 
‘+h accuracy and skillful grouping 
make them a true and significant 
of conditions. 

on colle! ite enrollments 
imagination much 
The 
accurate as patient 


checking 


in addition be 


require quite as 


hematies. figures must of 


toil i 


eC as 


ating and can make 


should viewed 


ships and human val 
fluctuations and the 


tory farm and the n 


vhom the student ts distinetly not a nur 


ina column. Statistics about boys a1 
ris in college can never be du t IN we 


vho are dull te 


I a 
The ClaSSiTl 


lies. The writers of text-books on statis 


tical method sometimes divide applied sta 


tistics into two branches deser} 


tistics and scientifie statistics 


States census is the best exam 


scriptive statistics, simply presen 


in tabular form. 


and universit come unde 


but 


of colleges 


heading may be scientific also 


the 


this 


when data are interp 


mand and supply and as 


cational tendencies in the col ielal 


most registrars 


Inasmuch as prepare e? 


rollment tables by courses, by classes, by 
states. ete., for president s reports or cata 


} 
IOOKIT 


field of 


are justified in 


the 


log summaries, we 
workers in 
We 
work in the true scientific spirit. 

The 


(‘omment has already been made upon the 


non ourselves as 


applied statistics. ought 


usefulness of reqist? ttion statistu 


usefulness of compilations of enrollment 


used im the 


Like the statistical charts now 


business world registration 


be made to tell a valuable story. The 


ward curve of increase immediately 


the war, shown vear by vear, 


and administr: 
for 


two 


college university 


plan expansion; the plateau 


past vears is a guide as to fut 
preparations. 

registration 
public 


il dl 


Avenues of publication of 


The 


tion emploved by all universities 


statistics. one medi ? Oo} 


is the institution’s catalog 


leves 


tin. Little need be said about 


advise 


presentation except t 
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ures be presented in summary, with totals 
viven by classes, courses, states and for- 
eign countries, and with an observance of 
differentiation as to types of students. 
The graphical attendance chart of the 
l'niversity of Minnesota is an interesting 
form of publication. Enrollment figures 
should of course be a part of the registrar's 
annual report. It is wise to prepare these 
figures for release to newspapers within 
the institution’s field promptly after offi- 
cial reporting to the president or board of 
trustees. Some state universities obtain 
evitimate publicity by items giving the 
“ation by counties for use by news 
papers in each county. 

An additional avenue of publication is 

> annual article on registration statistics 

American universities, prepared fo 
many years by the late Professor Rudolf 
Tombo, Jr., of Columbia University and 
published in Science and ScHOOL AND 
Sociery, and now prepared by the present 
speaker for SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. Up to 
this vear comparative statistics were given 
for 30 large universities considered to be 
typical of the country, educationally and 
geographically ; the qualification was reg- 
ularly stated that ‘‘these institutions are 
not necessarily the largest or the best.”’ 
The list, which was drawn up by Pro 
fessor Tombo and by Dr. J. McKeen 
Cattell, the editor of Science and senior 
editor of ScHooL AND Society, seemed to 
the present contributor of the articles to 
be so well chosen that he said no for sev- 
eral years to requests of universities for 
inclusion. 

These requests suggested an expansion 
of the seope of the annual article, which 
was put into effect this year. Along with 
the detailed comparatively statistics re- 
varding the 30 typical universities, a less 
detailed report was made as to students, 
faculty and administrative officers of 93 


additional colleges and univer 
total of 123 institutions. It is 
to undertake a report upon 
600-odd colleges and univers 
country. As a solution of the 
selection, the approved list of 
tion of American Universities 
as the basis for this series. 
tions on this list—about 150 
to furnish registration figures. 
largement of the list should 
study broader and more sigi 

Uniformity in registration 
As large a percentage of ow 
obtain a college education to-da 
tained a high school education 
ago. The inerease in college 
in the last quarter century has 
eral hundred per cent. For the 
years, in 30 typical universit 
growth has been 55 per cent. 
total enrollment. 

In the earlier days it was lar 
sons and daughters of well-to-do 


who went to college, and they 


devoted all their time, if not to st 


least to residence in college. Bb 
few specials, who were specials fo: 
not connected with work outside « 
of college, the enrollment of ear! 
was made up of full-time, regu 


} 


dents. With the widespread devot 


education manifest in the past 


there has been a corresponding iner 


attendance of part-time students, 
larly at the great urban universit 


an increase in citizens taking advanta 


summer courses for teachers, shor 


eourses for farmers and correspo! 


courses of the state universities. 
As a consequence of these val 


ments, there has been some cont 


nar 


to a definite unit basis of reporting 


tration to-day. The desirability 


formity seems clear. 


Ww 





i full collegiate ye 

ild be complicated in 
vrotesque in results. 
ble method is to report ‘reases 


. ‘ 
nstitution Ss 


the country-wide 


Joining 
figures 
pret them in 
complete ( tural values. 
md iS de ) } / Porm a real ser 
on during 


ad curricu 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE TEACH- 
ER IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
[IN present-day d 
problems we hear 1 


as physical equipmen 


1 } 
metnor I teach 


employment ( . [ . ‘or commur 
CO lege ( i y arrival, intell 
afternoon, ! ] } other hand a matter 
cance the edueat 


—— 
summer school studen ment which 


, ’ 1 } 
(l ified student whe a new principle, an 


the institution COUTSES O he reckoned wit] 


standard. of results seems 
fensiron and corres pow } no attention. Moder n psycho! 


ng the necessity of understanding 


nature of the child, his manner 
ing habits, the motivation of | 
on of size. The practice now Furthermore it recognize 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY series, to list ronment, physical and so¢ 
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ul 


some unconsciou 
environment—has, of the part of the individual. 
since been recognized; but there would come unsolicited 
: appreciation, 1S the to the cause of specific conditior 

vation and the cir- were naturally supplemented by 

teacher 

if to Our Ingu 

s the psychology of be interesting to note a quality 
he Publie Schools of the general criticisms on the part of 

City of New York. It purposes to analyze without the system. Such 
attitude of the teacher, to in- descriptions as ‘‘mere routine 
fie characteristics involved ‘‘chiefly interested in having a g 
to discover the elements in the ‘‘not professionally minded,’’ as 

fessional environment, the factors in’ ed by the fact of not being suffi 
itional system, which are responsi- terested to remain after school |} 
those traits. order to participate in extra schoo 
frequent references to discoveries ties, etc., are cases in point. 


1 


ndustrial organization are located in the quality of 
it is realized that rarely, if ever is an explanat 
science of business management i which regards these dispositions 
reciating and utilizing the valuable re justment to a situation. <A sim 
s of industrial psychology in the solu- nomenon confronts us in industry. 
of its problems. The close analogy in’ ployers have been wont to depl 
en industrial psy- serious consequences of a lack of 
fession of teach- in production on the part of the 
n support of the be- A er and more profitable view i: 
1uthor, Robert B. ing for the cause of this difficulty 
nizing the necessity of creating co 
which will evoke the employees’ 
in production, irrespective of im 


struecture.’’ compensation. 


The material which furnishes the basis That there exists wide-spread d 


of the conclusions has bee fror tion among the teaching body is 
the following sources servation nomenon which cannot be questio 
teachers in schools, informal conversations the same time there is evinced a relu 
with teachers outsid es lls, dis- to place any responsibility upon part 
cussions with individuals pecia individuals. This unrest manifests 
capacities have been brought into contact in various ways; rarely in active 
with large numbers of the teachers dis- tion but frequently in certain hal 
tributed in various parts of the city, at- tendencies or typical dispositions 
tendance at meetings of professional or- may be recognized and described. 
ganizations, and literature pertaining to shall proceed to discuss separatel) 
the subject. My approach and initial in- several characteristics which influe 
terest have been always the experience of eneral attitude of the teacher under 
the teacher, gleaned directly through his following topics: fatigue; routine; 





fore considering 


out the f; 


point 
it is necessary 
the teachers of 
f the elementary 
this difference may 
jualities themsel) 
FATIGUE 


n with a characteristic, 


which can hardly be overesti 
‘e its influence may be dise 


department the 


vitv. By fatigue, we must 


something distinct from 


natural result 


which is a 

e work. In one respect it serves 
ntiate the teacher in the public 

‘om the teacher of a progressive 
school. Modern science of business 
ement is emphasizing the necessity 
nizing the relation of efficiency and 

That 


efficiency is 


fatigue is a factor which 


generally accepted. 
dependence will be increased when 
the 


individual instead of the relatively 


bject of operation is complex 
material thing. 

w the conditions which are responsi- 

r this phenomenon are both physical 

psychological. Concerning the phy- 
features we may mention inadequate 

vhting 


= 4 i 


» classroom, undue noise with its at- 


and bad atmospheric conditions 


lant strain upon the attention and fi- 
but at least no less significant utterly 
adequate lunch-room and rest-room facil- 
ties for the teachers. It was this last con- 
dition that led to the assertion of a woman 
physician that ‘‘there exists hardly a de- 
factory which does not look after its 
nployees better.’’ Furthermore the in- 
ence of such a situation is not confined 
physical consequences. It constitutes 


the elements 


f hin ; 
hu bli 


sense Ol 


ore res! 


} 
pons ble 


for the 
of which appears later in thi ‘ 

be a member of a class which ean be sub 
inconsideration makes 


jected To such 


against the self-respect which is an ae 
companiment of a wholesome temperament 

Taking up the psychological factors, we 
may first note the size of the classes. 
Everywhere one meets with the sense of 
being overburdened with numbers with all 
the attending evils. If one does one’s best, 


the results must be unsatisfactory. as little 


riven to the needs 
We may 


illustrate this 


or no attention can be 


of the eite a 


individual pupil. 


few instances to situation. 


One high school teacher working in a 
chemistry laboratory remarked that since 
the had 


creased the weaker pupils had suffered, a 


numbers in his classes been in 


fact he deeply regretted since he was es 


pecially interested in the slower boy. 


Again it was observed: a voice without 
undue effort can only carry a limited dis 
tance; the holding of the attention of each 
individual pupil involves a certain amount 
these boundaries 


of effort; if we exceed 


strain and exhaustion result. One teacher 
in an elementary school who meets five 
hundred pupils a week in classes in de 
English was unable to be familiar 
with all of the 


children. It is interesting to observe that 


ficient 
names of these young 
this response on the part of the teachers 
may shed some light upon a question not 
unrelated to this subject. I have been in- 
formed that as yet there has been no satis 
factory determination of the correlation 
between the size of classes and effects upon 
pupils although it is the opinion of edu 
cators that a negative correlation exists. 
This opinion owing to the complexity of 
the problem has not been objectively sup 
ported; but if it is conceded that the per 
sonality of the teacher is affected by the 
size of then the 


classes consequences of 
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pupil. 
Another 


petty 


eause of laticue the el 


is 


4 


details to the exclusion of es 


upon 
Lateness is penalized and 
he the 


teacher 


al matters. 


of t 


senti 


s also one po nts upon woien 


I the IS Dased. 
eCXISTS he 
‘dri 


remarked. 


fact of 


W idespread 
rver 


W ith 


driven, * ven to pieces, ”’ as one obse 
Teachers are impressed 

the 

top to be sure you do your work and put 

That is, the 

, lz 


eated as weak 


the ‘*the desire of people on 


more upon Vou. police you.’ 


whole body of teachers are tr 


hers and distrusted. That the un 
the system is partially responsi 


he 


hand it is fre 


formity of 


ble for these phenomena IS not to 


the other 


that 


quest oned. (on 


quently recognized this demand for 
uniformity and its consequent evils are due 
the of the 


In some instances it 


to inadequacy on part super 


Was as 


vising staff. 
serted that the principals were not proper 
the 


ly qualified and hence attention to 


petty details. 


ROUTINE WORK, DRUDGERY 


closelv 


We 


related 


come now to a subject 


to the above, the phenomenon 


ot vreneral depression due to routine, 


drudgery, monotony of the work. One 


summed the sit 


that ‘‘the teachers 


easy generalization up 
asserting 
content to be mere 
to seek their 


stimulations and distractions out 


wation by 


are routine work 


ers and needed eood 
times in 
side professional work.’’ A more profound 
view appreciates the causes of the mechan 
ical character of the work which furnishes 
little 
This latter denied 


the spirit of free play must seek 


stimulus for imaginative activity. 


its exercise in this @a- 


pacity, 
its outlet in other channels. More specific 
ally the system may be characterized as a 
was 


hie machine. ‘‘ We are a chain gang,’’ 


the reflection of one eritic. The adminis- 


tration in locating all responsibility for the 


the method 


In an eXtra teaching 


as to render the funet 
reconcilable iT 


to 


teacher not posit 


the routine worker 


minimum amount of desir 

At the sar 

tends to repel those who would 
intelligent 


self 


expression in 
Routine work and the drudgery 
lows in its wake are natural o 


the attempt to realize ideals w!] 
Inspirations of other people. ko 
detailed determinatior 
amount of time 
of 


topies makes for the practice Ol 


matter, of the 


study, of the manner 


presel T 


habits and affords a minimum 


for the exercise of the ima 
is obliged 


( ne 


tunity 


SCC@K 
the 


which to 


other Ways. ot proble: 
dustry today is to minimize the an 


Now 


freedom 


monotony in_ labor. me 


of 


Edueational 


drudgery means loss 


dividuality. theory 


maintaining that it is the function 


teacher to ineuleate self-reliance 
pendence in pupils. 
not induce these habits in the pup 
she herself is practicing them. It 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Yo 
of 


grades is a factor responsible for 


suggested by 


the magnification drudgery 


But the teac} 


compet! Sut 


e) 


crease in number of men teachers a1 


responding increase in number otf 


By way of an apologet 


teachers. 
above situation it is not infrequent 
it stated that uniformity is an in 
the magnitude of the 


outeome of 


a} 
h 
il 


But surely this confronts us wi 


lem to be solved. 


‘ 


ceases to function in the capacity fo 


defeats its 


the 


it was created purpose 


true that despite organ 


meets with isolated cases where 


the 
the 


School 


An organization 
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treeaom 1s permitted teachers toward superiors is 
rhis, however. IS due 1 rhe cooperation but a passive acct 


the individual principal and _ structions and eriticisms. TT] 


i ilé 


say, despite the S\ stem rathe! tem 1S such as to make doeil 


itgrowth of it. to the individual who natura 


+ ; } ] 


t I" ) e ne ho Ss ple 
SUBMISSIVENESS 7 oe wee SS on 


What is valued is agr 


sometimes eulog 


, 
‘ted 


In exceptio 
Is sympathetic 


rs 


most ea 
‘view some 


note the 


PROFESSIONAL SPIRI 


sign under the L UNDER this heading we may 
imposition and an naign arious activities in which 


+ 


i that the ae - Wi lt non manitests ] sel} suen 


ind irrational. Neverthel manner ot disposal of leisure 
commented one indi operation within the school and 
as the only thing igi ut the school as participation 
where there had been some _ sional oreanizations. 
discussion of the pension bill the Contributions. In the element 
called a meeting at which she’ group there exists practically 1 
t she had beer formed lat the way of literary production eit 
rs in the school considered that the general topic of education 
being coerced into accepting the cial subjects. The notion that contrib 


asked that anyone who held that pertains to the natural activity of 
should declare herself. No one’ teacher is generally foreign to both 
espond to the challenge. Life in’ cipal and teacher. With respect 

001 would have been intolerable for high school the output is practically 

o had expressed herself ( rsely, ited to an occasional text book and 
creed. periodical publication by the board of 

sentiment is prevalent that it is ex- cation. As in the case of the elemet 

to submit to control from superior teacher, literary contribution 
So-called conferences with prin- sidered a natural activity of the pr 
not conferences in the true sense sion. A possible explanation of this situ 
erm but are instrumentalities for ation in the case of the elementary teacher 


ng directions. The relation of is that she is unqualified by training for 
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But the 
the 
The lk 


nensible « 


o form 


work 


isure 


ci operation, In the elementary 
find that 


basis of common purposes, mut 


working together upor 


tion is reduced to a minimum. 
above the conferences with princi 
instrue 


instrumentalities for presenting 


tions. Since teachers have no share in the 
formulations of the aims of their educative 
procedure and no responsibility for school 
futile. It has been 


affirmed that such diseussion is discouraged 


policies, discussion is 


by school principals as tending to entail 
disharmony. If modern industry is appre- 
ciating the wisdom of explaining the na- 
to workers, 
the 


ture of seientifice management 


econeluded concerning 
for the 
understanding the 
which they are striving to realize but also 
for 


what must be 


significance teachers not only of 


fundamental ideals 


of being in some sense responsible 
thei the 
limited amount of cooperation takes place 


very little or 


origination? In high sehool a 
within a single department, 
none is interdepartmental. 

We come now to the third expression of 


professional attitude, organization, an in- 


strumentability which tends to induce a 
sense of community of aim and outlook 
that gives solidarity to the profession as 
against other groups. In this field we find 
little consciousness of the importance of 
influence. 


organization as an educative 


Moreover the m: 

its meetings are 

teachers. 
which purpos 


undertakings such as 


tion with the Brooklyn Instit 


tional facilities, is also officially cont: 
The ‘‘Teachers’ Union of the ¢ 
York’’ is 


numbers 


a voluntary organiza 
about nine hundred mem} 
is not favorably viewed by the 
tration. It is concerning this orga: 
speaking of its program of acti 

the year 1921-22 that Mr. John M. Brev 
has written: ‘‘ Where is there a nor 
teachers’ association with so large 
and so sound and comprehensive a 
form?’’ In eoneluding this subject 
sociations it is interesting to reflect 
the practice of such professions as 
where their 


maintaining standat 


medicine, engineering, 
in ereating and 


both 


recognized within and with 
group. 

In reviewing this topie of profess 
attitude we must conclude that ther 
wanting, as McDougall has put 
sense of community of aim and 
that gives solidarity to the professi 
against other groups.’’ ‘‘ Professional 


tude cannot be developed by merely 


} wi 


ing about it and by pointing out 
fine thing it is. This attitude needs p! 
fessional responsibilities to feed upo! 
give it life.’’ 
2ScHoon AnD Socrety, January 14, 1922 
MeMurry: Elementary School Standards 
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SCnool system 


teachers and also wit] haps justified) that 


I 
to what impressed het ay was involved. 


A second poi 
ive rejoinder 
1 to death.’’ A lawyer of wide 
years ago related that in tions are not dependent 
a professional consultation the supervising body are 
teachers he had been im- power but people in power’’ 
that he had never e1 estimates are based upon 
ech a fearful and timid gro ities to the exelusion of « 
Such testimony ; the ments. ‘To repeat what 
question indicative of a pre- before, the superior officers are 
ittitude, and we must recognize operators and advisors but inspectors and 
eaction is aS important as any ecrities. That is, the assurance that effi 
rstanding the psychology of the ciency means security is lacking and its 
guarantee must be sought in other chan- 
cent psychology has furnished us nels. Numerous instances are forthcom 
ew insight concerning this emo- ing to illustrate the above position. We 
Mr. Rivers in his book* holds that select one. A superintendent after hav- 
iy be due to a system of fatigue ing been previously informed that a elass 
rain. In the ease of the teacher belonged to the ‘‘dull’’ category graded 
factors serve to intensify disposi- the teacher upon the basis of results on 
lich are the outeome of other’ the part of the pupils. The teacher (being 
ses. When it is remembered that a man) contested the mark. 
paralyzes the mind and _ inhibits THE SENSE OF ANTAGONISM 
cht, we ean appreciate the opinion Ie will easily be accepted that this at 
ar prevents the teachers from real- ca . - 
tribute is a logical result of many of the 
heir best energies. Now fear means 4. ,j. , — 
findings in the previous sections. That 
tion to a dangerous object and our 
then takes the form: What in the 


| situation is responsible for this type 


antagonism on the part of the profession 
exists is an indubitable fact. Treated as 


rip if distrusted, subjection to domination, 
what are the conditions which : ee 
3 the debasing effects of fear, injustice in 
anxiety 7 . 
ae eae , . the rating system, all these constitute seeds 
st among these is the anticipation of , : he” 
: ue for the growth of a spirit of opposition 
more heavily laden with work. Since a ae : ie 
. : Now in industrial administration it is ree- 
teachers are not consulted with respect , . 
. é' . ognized that the psychological effects of 
rospceetive changes in numbers of ‘ ; 
. , management systems are of primary im 
rs of work, sizes of classes, encroach- : . : 
portance in the solution of problems. I! 


has been stated that what Mr. Hays had 
in mind when. on taking office, he de 


upon leisure periods such as the 
hour, there is the constant uncer- 
as to what new straw may be added 


elared his intention to ‘‘humanize’’ the 
bundle. The antagonism to the 


service was ‘‘the getting out of their (the 


inct and the Unconscious. men’s) heads the sense of antagonism and 
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as to bri ha about 
to give an outlet 
from fear that what a man 


says may affect his position. 


SOCIAL STATUS 
there exists little 
sensitiveness 0} 
respect to 
attach 
ashamet 
IS the 
high sehool gro ip 
teacher has no inde- 
position she will acquire 
her professional capac ty.”’ 
was stated that teachers are such 
looking people that 
s not pleased to be ineluded in their 
Now we can expect no remedy for 
this situation by an appeal to the teacher 
for pride in the profession. When we in 
quire concerning causes we need refer to 
conditions already mentioned. Salaries 
may have their share in influencing social 
standing at the present time they do 
not eonstitute the most potent elements. 
Physieal conditions, drudgery and over 
nd above all the treatment which results 
from the conception of the teacher as an 
employee, a subordinate whose primary 
function is conformity, must be admitted 
to be responsible factors. The fact that 
there is more dignity attached to the po- 
the high school teacher than to 
vrades has been attributed to 
differences in equipment which demand 
distinetions in consideration. Relative to 
this point we must enter a protest against 
the position represented by the following 
statement of a professor of education: 
‘‘We are trying to overcome the tradition 


which is firmly fixed in college that it is 


The Survey, December 17, 1921, p. 434. 


not 
elementary school.’’ 
t 


is the wrong angle at which 


tT 


he problem. 


ity inherent in the activity 
he any necessity to employ 
tablish its existence 
eradicating 

between 
grades, the principle of which wo 
equally to the elementary and | 
s that of the 
voeated by the 
Teachers which 
on the basis 
rather than 


the teacher is assigned.’’ 
HI 


Ir has been asserted that 
ties 1s a characteristie of the 
differences in testimony diselosed 
spect to this point, are, In my 
largely due to the individuality 
eipal. <A high school teacher 
the petty tale-bearing prevalent 


+ 


mentary school is not found i 
school. It seems hardly necessar 
of what has previously been di 
this account to indicate the 
tures which are responsible 
nomenon. The recent order, i 
with the Lusk bill, from the 
State Department of Edueation, 
the secret report of principals 
morality and loyalty as a eitizei 
teachers can only be regarded as 
ecouragement of espionage. 
COMPARISON OF MEN AND WOMEN 
PROFESSION 

Some observations upon this s 
are not irrelevant. We confine 
tention to the high school group 
there is a proportionately larger 
of men than in the elementary scho 
has been asserted that lack of leisuré 





room as we ll as outside 


commendal 


| 


nlex. More POSITIONS ¢ 


; 


scope or enterprise ana 


treatment 
men are not held down 
the same manner as 
wome} This eond 
firm the position coneerni 
ness to submit to domina suggestion to 
of women, a point pre- course of disecussi 


this paper. Finally, 


to adverse assemble 


are more resentful war upon tl 


as the oneratioi of a } ue 
. On 
system not based upon merit and 


department, 


r overburdened with work. teach: 1917-1918. 
r point in connection with this expected to teact 
worthy of mention. It nd five per centum 
generally acknowledged that numbers re 
percentage 
ch has 


will be 


exceptions, the men in the 


re not of equal grade with the 


is inferiority applies to both percentage of 
and other qualifications. With — in 


as formerly. 


rd 





THE HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
OF ARKANSAS 


nstitutions ol 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS ais 
FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF BRITISH - finane 
UNIVERSITIES r upported college 

Tue urgent need of provision for advanced ‘s is one of the conclusions 
study and research in the British universities; r. George F. Zook, specialist in 
the incre: rt resi lal accommodation, ation of the S. Bureau of Eduea 
specializing in certain ec tudy by cer upon 

mac 
Publ 


universit ; » the leading subjects reported in Bulletin, 1922, No. 


diseussed | he irst { ui eonterence of all re; + Edueation. Dr. Zook 


the universit f Great Brit: and Ireland irit which led to 
recently hel nstitutions | ‘a great band of 
he makes it clear 
have been 
a larger number 
versity lleges than the number of coll 
as affording an op the available income justify 
of mutual interest. , junior eollege is inaleat 
and ‘ the iost feasible 
sgow University eeupied the the ts ; lueational problei 
MT, 


r, and sher, pre lent f the Board vises reducing seve ral of the present 


of Education, was among the speakers Del olleves. with the eurricula so org 


egates attended from the universities of Aber to enable the graduates of the 
deen, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, to nto the junior classes of 
Dublin, Durham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Na- four-year colleges. This would 
tional of I eland, Leeds, Liverpool, London, the denominations to econom1zé 
Man hnester, Oxtord, St. Andrew :, Sheftiel | 1] res and enable them each 
Wales, and the University Colleges of Notting- fectively a single four-year 
ham, Reading, Southampton and Exeter. he state, or at the most two. 


The advantages to be gained by and the 





BOOKS FOR RURAL SCHOOL PUPILS 


program 


outline 


attention 
on need for 
Zook cites the figures tur 
colleges which show that, 
n the past five years, 432 


are now n 


observation * Zook states 


University Kansas now has 


. Far 
do effective work in botany, me 
. “Teachers are 


ind geology; tha thing mos 
: aid in making 


Arkansas colleges is library fa- 
would be desirable for all col- 
the entrance standard of 15 


more than two entrance condi vs 
ation, announcemen 


tted; that the giving of college 
high-school units in excess of en EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY IN POLAND 
rements should be stopped imme- A further step in the efforts toward un 
the amount and quality of col 

students may do in the 
carefully guarded;” that a 


tion of the college presidents of 


be formed for action on prob 


on September 15, inste: 
concern. ng September and October, a 
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THE SCHOOL A MORAL LABORA- 


TORY 


MAKING 


rodues ational 
and taxpaver pecifie 


made \ 
partment ‘ation of the Ea 


School, ASSISTe( 


X ot 


f morale 


the problems oT 
discussed. Mak: the 
Rue 


La 
t out. 


mself 


are chapters V and 


democracy are school 
ioral laboratory, “in 
whieh the child ean He must 
learn seems a commonplace with us 
elders ) there are many othe ‘ives in 
e world, ot very various sorts, a! what 


1 
aivers 


does affects 


Here, the play 


thrift 


stem. 


the 


with 


Improve 
them 


cial 


s hool 


weeks, 
Have 


members, 


the 


: : 
ind usualiv on 


them chaperone 


and under 


supervising principal. 


Bring pupils and s 


in town 


various 


d 


tl 


zi 
ail 


ror 


liter 


Lit 


interest, 
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AND COLLEGE PRESIDENCIES 


and universitie the R. M 


n, president <¢ 


Stowe, pres 
Columbia men as Toledo, and Dr 
29 are graduates of va Olivet College. 
university and seven 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. PauL S. Re 


no were not graduated 

se eollege presidents and nine 
i. ‘ i i‘ rine 

were recently compiled by f ‘ } ‘ 

[ political science a 

i/umn Ne ws Tl 


' recent hea, 
he present nead and late Uni 


y protesso1 


versity, Dr. Nicholas Murray ale . . 
. . las Deen appoin ed a sper al 
iduated in 1882 from the col 


hina, according to 
ister’s degree in 1883 and his 


Uf Christian Science Monit 
1884. Dr. Livingston Far 


Dr. GreorGE R. SomMERF! 


ah ; + } " 
} 5 aes a . 
and Surgeons, ¢lass ot iihematical phys a 
’ \l iniel will be n 
Goodnow, president ‘ i l V 


, residence 
Mi 


+ 


vy, is a Law School ° Wisconsin for 

Warfield president ng academic year, holding 
; , Memorial Professorsh p. Pro 
Non-graduates of the Law 


lam M Collier, president > expec ed to give courses oO at 
University Dr. Henry aii n the analysis ol wave propagatl on 
al é' f ty J <eor Sommer 
Ripon College, and y. Professon pe 


Garfield, president of Will- 8° &% ‘Be outstanding scno 


ot 


fo)/} 
Af ita » 


mathematical physics 


tional soe ology OL the 
record shows tion of New York Univers 
n the Louis Professor Payne was vi 
degree of doctor of the St. Louis Safety Council, 
pac y¥ mace experiments in 


le reiation ot satet 


and Middle Western presi 
Walter E. Clark, 


Professor Payne 

president n edueation in 
of Nevada, Dr. L. D. Coff York University. 

of the University of Minne- 
; : LLIN L. CHARLES, assoc 
Suzzallo, president of the 


hvsies at Lehigh Universit) 
Washington, Dr. E. O. Holland, . a ’ 


’ bhé been 


accident 


protessor 

. . _T pointed head of the department 

Washington State College, Dr. : ; 

i : Franklin and Marshal 

president of the University of 

D. P. Barrows, president of the PRINCIPAL GEORGE A. O 
1) , ‘ “1 stte > Qa) 

California, - E. C. Elliott, cutta Boys’ School, 


Caleutts 
the University of Montana, Dr. 


vranted leave for 1923, 


, president of Knox Col United States 1 


and 
sporty Oo spend tne 
i1ug 


Maddox, president of Rockford and study. Mr. Odgers 
Rall, president of North University Nebraska, 

A. Jessup, president of for six years. The Cal 

lowa, Dr. H. M. Gage, afliliated with Camb 


Coe College, Dr. C. L. Chamber- school’s 


u 


i " 
stint 


handsome endowment 
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n Augu 
Depart- 
and the 
thropologi al socialion. In 


lectures on 


nunared 
the loundin I the Asiatic society 
and i th y Champol 


mystery ot the Egyptian hieroglyphi 


PROFESSOR ALBE ; nator of 
; trom Ger 
many temporarily because he was threatened 
assassination by the same group which 
caused the murder of Dr. Walter Rathenau, 
the German Foreign Minister, according to a 
letter trom Professor Einstein cancelling an 
engagement to address a meeting in Leipzig. 
Maurice L. Jacks, who is to succeed the late 
Sir John McClure at Mill Hill School, will be 
the youngest headmaster of a public school in 
Kngland. He is 28 years old. Educated at 
Bradtield and Balliol, he served in France until 
wounded in the battle of the Somme. On his 
return to Oxtord he became fellow, tutor and 


Wadham. 


Dr. R. MuLLINEUX WALMSLEY, head of the 
Northampton Polytechnic Institute, has been 
elected chairman of convocation of the Uni- 
versity of London. 


ForMER Senator Frank S. White, president 
of the Educational Board of the Southern 


ale Unive ity has a 
n New Haven, value: 


ised for dor 


$14,587,981. 1920 t) 


$12,526,583, an inerease 


ance Associat 
August 2, in eonnection w 
Summer School. Addre es Wel 
lows: “Voeational guidance 
school,” by Professor Leonar¢ 
the University of Minnesota; 
rulidance in 

Rynearson, director of voeat 


Pittsburgh; “The use of } 


¥CUO 


) 
vocational guidance,” by Professo 


Proctor, of Stanford Universi! 
V. Bingham, of the Carnegie hl 
nology, was also called on fo 

work along these lines at 

L. O. Cummings, assistant 
Harvard Graduate School ot 

the presiding ofticer. The of 
England Vocational Guidance A 
President, Frederick J. Allen; 
Jeremiah E. Burke; secretary, Lau 


worth; treasurer, Rebecca Anslow 


THE Methodist Board of Edu 
that Mr. Y. L. Fan, who for 
the position of minister of edu 
has come to this country at 
to enroll in the University of 5 
fornia as a student in the Agricultu 
“Tt will be remembered,” said tl 
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who was tor we lve 


Harvard in the depart amend Tate 


library and pi 
Griswold of New 
widow, 
recently filed for probate in 
nees 
as Murcia and Lashurdes 


+ 


trades schools 


THE University of Souther 
started a financial development 
ntrodauce : 

uce 000,000 for a building and 

for the present the ‘ 4} : 
says a dispatch in the San 

the installation of . ' 
} iner. Last year the univer 
n more than a fev ’ ; , 
: enrollment of nearly 8,000, 
me, general and tech ‘ ae 
capacity. This year the fig 
ve founded in Morocco, . — . . 
be increased by several hundred 
will be admitted on the same 


Spaniards. WHILE posing for a phot 
was taking, Miss Elizabeth 
ter of Professor L. W. 


University, slipped and fell 


work of the 
Louis, Mo., “which 


sons and daughters aig a 
River, in Yosemite Park on 


her life. 


the Christian Sctence 


itlines the plan to expand the junior 
partment into a standard four-year THE division of the some 82,000 


The trustees have secured an option the German universities into Republican 
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experience 
to know 


his paper 1s to shor 


regards this met] 


nod 
lass was composed 


women. They 


studied 


he seeond half 
of the twenty-two 
lass covering the 
eval education 


are teache 


students 


+ 


scussion method was as follows 


questions on the final three 


} . 
ot whiel were 


e questions Was 


Describe tl 


le 


strong and w 


yout educ 
ld vou advise its continuan 
This quest was taken 


members ot class. One 


= . t yrobably as that 1 as 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE ee een ee ee ee 


nvolving only the ability to analyz 


i 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ON THE DISCUS- experience, to estimate its elements, ar 
SION METHOD press an advisory Judgment. <A: 


was that the elass felt it was : 
lat it Was on and tl 
ree reaction to express. 
dropped the lee The following is a summary, ma 
and quiz 


own language, of their answers 
yn method, parts ol the question. 
Giscusslo! ne hod, 
, 99 . THE DISCUSSION MI 
method, was first 


on 
ups (N. Y., 
fen as a vuide to volun 


the college Y. M. C 


cription of the Method 


in an instil 


iscussion method 
in volunt: 


revelation to me 
training camps during courses, 
rinciples, methods, 


consideration. 


method has been as 
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opinion is 
ake modest 


r wou 


new viewpoints 


of time, summar 
when necessary. 
v threshed 
s the issue, ealls for a 
ate how the class stands, 


group, often divided, is 


and Weak Points 
he points regarded as strong by 
ide them are the following, which 
nee of reference will be numbered, 


some overlapping in connota 


members to contri 
ntation of the topics for the da. 
f 


idvantages of 


sponta neity, fresh 


ibute 


ute to initiative and individuality 


class and instructor to clear up mis 


ind keeps interest (hard for a two 
ourst 


s thinking—when students them 


cussing things, they usually think. 
who don’t speak think. 


ut-of-class interest and observation 


tor on rit citl 
students on 
not to be overlooks 
The method lends 
interest 
15. One felt ene 
thing, even though 
16. The benefit 


+ 


It gets 
gogik al habit 
given topic. 


18. Fosters 


vidual’s opinion 


We are all allowed to mak 


19. Supplements book know! 


periences and observations. 
20. It eneourages mental 
tion rather than absorption 
21. The student leaves 
pression of th ourst 
isolated facts. 
I have gotten more out 
the discussion method is u 
Among the features of 
as weak by certain mem 
the following, which again, 
reference, will be numbered 
1. The danger of not being 
material (but this is overb 


consideration of the most in 


regarded 
lass are 


ene ot 
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a graduate udent 
Has been a success due t 


majority 4 members of 


persous 


worth w 


other I have seen emploved 


I have remembered more than 


from jure leeture cours 
I ie@nans continue it 
Note: No person advised 
g 
ewpoint 


not to tell me what 


vn resulting thoughts 


were given when , . ; ‘ , 
‘ ractical educational matter 


views 
is a final settlement of : 
\ ad the question itself to rh 
constructive suggestions, as follow 
3 usually 


of diseu 
professor hold student 100 per 


cent. responsible for work written on examination? 
4. I like the discussional method but I doubt Thoroughly sum up all 
3 t the listeners 


lower classes where knowledge 3. Try to get 


l. Students should be 


of using class time 


its advisability in 

very limited [Some regard know more than the speakers 
the discussion method as ‘‘thinking in a 4. The leader of the discussion sh 
creative listener 


and experience are 


hould s 


in which some students ar ! 5. Those who don’t speak S 
developed mentally than ers, the method made to see the advantage of self 
to practice it 


80 interesting to the former 
j t ‘ againat rambling 
continuan 6. Must guard against rambling 
Adhere to the question at issu 


continuance, but I 
At ti ; a definition or sta 


would I advise its 
. dis i. 


endeavoring to us¢ 


um the principles of the 
cussion method in my own work 
thod in 8. Let the text give the faets and 


professor is needed. 


would be V iluable 
offer the thought. 


the discussion 


This course 
| rived no 


conducting a class alone, even 


( 


knowledge i i educ 
Picaiinten haan | : oe , ith a certain amount 
Teachers should be train¢ 


oni hoy t+ter es that 
ood points overbalance the wg sion, and how be eT can ha 
1 c < ‘ \ » the ‘ at 

ee a ee Meg ymmencing while they ar 
7 topics themselves. 


Tt 
t 


seems 


Quy purpose Was to reveal 
method trom the standpoint of 


had used 1 This is now aceomp! 


favor of its continuancs ' , . 
himself the leader will now add f 


intelligenee and a fai g , 
. may ve intereste In the questi 

sure it will be successful “ ; _ " - 1 
| standpoint the following ol 


raduate class would use it most advan practice: 
The merits of the diseussion 


son, 


met 
lt 


earried on by a skillful te partly judged by the reader himsé 
answers given above by students at 


to eontinue it. 
great delight the method a three-hour written examinatior 
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Having 


Reformat 


agiscussion, 
el Idren ea 
ion, always 


their compass Mav 


ised this method satistaec i] the story of the rise of our common schoo 


tems ¢ 


sehool and sopho Having reviewed the modern sys 
tion, what are some th ngs America mig 


fro! ot e nationa? 
eXamination papers from othe nation 
i standpoint 
ividual Variations | 
which was 
classes where independent 


ional 1 of Germ 


ad > 
: Which of these two 
not sufficient for the complex task 


truth: 


a subject. a) Edueation is a cause of social progress 


p to give a student a chanee to (b) Edueation is an effect of social pro 


d come to terms with his subject Should the experiences of the world-war lead 


e leade primarily a teacher ot stress the humanities more thi sciences ? 


books and subjects. The writer will be glad t ive any ques 
; fascinating to the leader be tions or comments which th report may 
f surprises and keeps him con arouse 
le. He must be ever alert, H. Horne 
and tactful. He becomes a SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YorK UNIVERSITY 


‘ 


ipplieation to intellectual pro 


principle of demoeracy—the con. | EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
each to the welfare of all. STATISTICS 


indertake it with the idea that THE SCHOLARSHIP OF PUPILS WHO LEFT 

» lead a profitable discussion, 01 SCHOOL 
by discussion than the way he secure some data upo! 
He must able to make old Is who leave school. the wt 


As one ot my students wrote of ' 1920-192] records of 


deat the st ‘to lav as > " ie 

l, he in truct r may as well hool of Svracuse. N. Y.. a 
ve the Egyptian sphinx to tears. sed 

. ely 1,700 pupils 
might be interested to know some 
7 : ana list of the pup ls 
is class tound to be alive. The 
= was secured, ana 
illustrate: 

were inve 
Renaissance experience 


t} 


ne classic il 


vrades 


are more or less 
cation? . . 
i ; classified the school marks 
the Protestant Reformation, . om 

. Tallure. he writer tound 
place of religion in education? 
: . n the group leaving 
right in his estimate of the poy Sore 
aa There was but | 


esteem in which Francis Bacon alleged reasons tor 
tion, may we justly concluds considered as a gi 


1 it? where the reasons 
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con 
per 
pup 


1921, and this was e 


June, 
mpared witl e average 


had left. 


failure per pup ot the group who 


Also 


le per subjects was 


cent. of failure by 
ft. For 


or ene pup who te exam 


ing 
; ] Raw 
wa aking five 


subjects who fail in one would be rated 


1) per cent. Ta lure 


During the ve: 1920-21 from a school 


1.680 pup 


pupils 


he 167 


no reeord w) 


34, ol 


Thev were eliminated, 


20.3 per ecent., 


‘ 


atever. 


or decided to eliminate themselves almost im- 


mediately 
When we divide the 


the 


pupils into ac- 


the 


rroups 


eording to failure achieved, we have 


tollowing 
1. Total failure 
taken 


75-809 


‘ 


table : 
in all the subjects 

15.8% 
failure (Failure in three of four 
five subjects 29 6% 
failure ( 
of four or three of five 


1). ORO 


® failure 


or four of 


3. 50-60% Failure in two sub 


jects 
18.0% 


(Failure in one subject 


eT Ke 


of 


5. Satisfactory grades in all subjects 


four, or one : 
18.0% 
6. Failures of nine pupils known to have 
left for valid 
Average failure for the entire school per pupil 
eight 


reasons 00.0% 
tenths subject (.8 

Average failure of group who left per pupil 
04), 
half times the school averaae 


two and four hundredths (2 two and 


one 
9. Average failure of the group who left minus 
the nine cases mentioned in six, two and two 
tenths 


oo 


(2.2), two and three fourths times the 
average of the school group. 


lhe 


=| own 


writer would emphasize the salient facts 
by the figures given above: 


1. Freshmen contributed over half of the 


one 
pupils leaving. 


who left were from 75 


to 


which th 


100 t 
failures in the subjects 


3. While the school average of 


8, the 


was failure average of th 
was slightly more than two and 
great (2.04 
he average 
his work. 
+. The average failure of the 
to leave school for valid reasons w 
One 


IS strongly tempted to 


the 20 cent. 
aid even stay 
grades at all. W 


need 


per of the group 
pupils who not 


receive any 


rastie which 


Loreed 
? Wi 


+} } , ] 
hey suddenly seized w 


lp support the mselves 


Were 


aversion for their schools and 
tained ? 


And the 


achieve d merely 


pupils who st 
v failure—w 
their 


interest or wa 


leaving e 


for 
ol 


these pupils were 1 


the cause 

ill me ss, lack 

fact that 

sufficient mentality 

Dr. Terman estimates 

high sehool pupils have not s 
neve anything but fa 


school work, and favor 
of edueation for those who are m 
gifted. 


As 


lis article, the 


the writer stated 
+} 

not sufficiently exhaustive 
generalization. It would 
check 
left 


what 


uable to up the records 


have school during 


to see tacts 
light. It 
geous to examine each pupil w 
his 


worth 


further and 


be brought to woul 


to determine mental statu 


would be while to 


file 


pupil in the school. 


more 


data upon the mental 


The writer is of the opinion 
nificant that the pupils who let 
with two and one half times as 
as those who remained. 

N. 


SYRACUSE, z. 


doubtk 


Daath 
aie! 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NA 
ATION ASSOCIATION 


Le 


opport 


proviems 


community 


Drarian, 
ty and 
pplving what 
adequate ser\ 
New York, 
make his 
vrary work 
; feacn 


New : 
yr the 
I Scho 


rmal s 


r to 


RosE, 
N, state lal 
lic library aad 

There was an attendances 


McConkKEY, 
ac! 


1 meeting. General 
where time allowed, 


papers 


Mad 
opportunity 


for interchange 
brarians and teachers present 
At the business meeting preced 
meeting lor the next 
They are as follows 
Martha Pritchard, 


M ich. 


service: Mrs. EDWARD 

Texas. 

to literary appreciation: 7 ofticers 

Buffalo, N. Y. elected. 
of the 


to the success 
re, Detroit, 


HALL, Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 
e-president : 


the 


President: { 


iwution 


y: Mary E. 
f the meeting July 6 was the Pp Mrs. Edward 
The thur, Texas 


ved from library service. 
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Lampre 
\W ooim 


same 


FIRE 


W 


an, 


Teachers College at 


a d 


that 


GIRLS 


followec 


consultant 


W oolman 


1e Manhattan Trade School for 


} 
ne 


In 


he 


HOOL AND SO¢ 


AT BOSTON 


camping 
education.” 
t emendous 


ymnnection 


100,000 
ng tne 
’r. Mary 
ndustrial 
et, “The 
rogram to 
was the 

| 
was a member 

Columbia 


r search for a 


rom 


NATIONAI 


IET) 


a demand; 


national board of direct 


“ire Girls was swinging more 


Fire 


a recreational 


Camp program as 


as attended 


twent staies. 
EXECUTIVE, 


CaMp Fire GIRLS 





